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THE MARAUDER. 


AN ORIGINAL TALE QF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
{Continued from page 50.) 
CHAPTER V. 
Ovando awoke not until the gentle 
taps of Monomia at his door, the next 


morning, aroused him from his leaden 
slumbers. Lfastily rising, he was in- 


formed that a person below, waited for |) 
jhe do; ke had pledged himself by the 


ins appearance with some impatience. 
Unused to such sudden calls, Ovando 
descended to meet the stranger, revol- 
ving in his mind the cause of so early a 
visit. On reaching the bottom of the 
stairs, the towering figure of Ventor 
stood before him ;—grasping his hand 
they retired for a few moments, when 
Ventor informed him that the time had | 


ty of his professions—The clarion of 
war now sounded throughout the land— 
the legions of the enemy were traver- 
sing the country, and with sacreligious 
hands invading the dwellings of iuno- 
cence: polluting the sanctuaries of their 
fathers, and impiously defacing the mon- 
umental tombs of their remoter ances- 
tors. Now was the time for them to 
act in secret; the depredations of the 
Cnetny would serve as a cloak under 
which they might fearlessly pursue their 
business. 

The arch chief, in relating the nu- 
merous opportunities which were now 
presented before them, appeared com- 








lied had always been the honour of 





pletely absorbed in his anticipated pro- 


illuminating the darkness of his features 
‘with an awfal appearance. Ovando 
‘gazed on the Marauder ; the contending} 
emotions of love and duty alternately| 
jtook possession of his soul :—Almyra 
was not in a situation to be abandoned ; 
his infant daughter, too, called loudly 
for protection: once already had the 








lawless robber invaded his sanctuary of 
innocence and hospitality, and rifled it' 
with rufian violence. But what could 


right hand of fellowship, and swore at 
the feet of the Marauder to serve bim 
at the first caJl. Earth, sea and sky had 
witnessed théir solemn oaths of friend- 
ship, and should he be the first to burst 
the bands that bound their hearts in the 
chains of mutual gratitude. No! the 
sacrifice must be made—pure and unsul- 


Ovando’s word. 
and it was law with him. 
cree, and while bis heart swelled, and 
beat high in the proud consciousness 
of fulfilling his word, he assented to the | 


It had passed his lips, 
It was a de- 


call, and the Marauder departed. 

On the retiring of Ventor, Ovando 
was depressed in spirit at the saddenness 
of the call, for the fulfilment of his rase 
promise, which in a moment of infatua-} 
tion had passed his lips, and now com-} 
pelled him either to violate oaths, the 
solemnity of which imposed an obliga- 
tion which called in question his honour, 
or made him unfeelingly abandon his 
wife and child. He was about to em- 





} 


bark in an expedition at which his heart 


a 





his imagination, for hitherto unmolested 
he had enjoyed the sweets of domestic 
life in the society of his Almyra; but 
now, forbidden to impart to her the se- 
crets ef his engagements, he must invent 
excuses for his absence. He had depo- 
sited nearly all his treasure into the 
hands of the Marauder. It was hidden 
in the subterranean vault, and was be- 
yond his grasp 

Tortured ith suspicions aad. ao siety 
he determined to evade a mecting ; and 
with forebodings dark and gloomy har- 
rassing his mind, he entered his dwel- 
ling—but what a sight was presented to 
him: his lovely infant lay smiling upon 
the bosom of its mother, while she, with 
fond looks was gazing at her tender ofi- 
spring. 

Such a picture at once determined 
him to stop his midnight meetings, and 
fur a time abandon Ventor, fearless of 
the consequences. One circumstance 
appeared involved in mystery ;—who 
was the stranger who had visited him 
the evening previous, and what could 
mean those mysterious words which the 
stranger Gregory had uttered to his com- 
panion, that ‘the boats were waiting 
for him.” Was he also a marauder ?— 
Alas! had he linked himself so strong 
in the chains of guilt, that he could not 
retract ? No, he resolved to atwait the 
result, whatever it might be. So sudden 
was the change in his mind. 

Time flew swiftly on, and Ovando, 
after revolving in his mind for several 
days, the circumstances of the visit from 











jects; his eyes gleamed like a meteor, revolted. Supicions had begun to haunt 


the stranger, apd the words which he 
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had overheard, conjectured that a plan 
ripe for execution, was near at hand, 
he therefore determined to visit the 
shore and watch. 

For a number of evenings he secreted 
himself among the cavities of the stu- 
pendous rocks which lay scattered along 
the beach, and beguiled the tediousness 
of his watchful hours, by contemplating 
the starry firmament, and gazing upon 
the gentle undulations of the water, as 
in small surges it rolled along. 

It was on one of those evenings when 


repose, and naught was, heard but the 
waves beating against the rocky-bound 
shore, that the distant sound of a trum- 
pet caught his listening ear. One blast 
only struck on the stillness of the scene, 
and all again was hushed in silence. 
Ovando folded up his watch-cloak, and 


window. An hour of anxious suspense 
had elapsed, when he began to think 
they had, fortunately for him, taken an- 
other direction, when a whispering noise 
of voices was heard, and the latch re- 
peatedly lifted with a pushing against 
the door. At length, after a few mo- 
ments silence, a loud rapping announced 
the determination of those without to 
gain admittance. 

Ovando was fearless for himself, but 
trembled for the safety of Almyra and 
his infant daughter ; whatever their ob- 
iject might be, he determined to protect 
his wife and child from insult at the ex- 
pense of his life ; and as the knocking 
‘continued he arose and proceeded to 
‘the door, demanded who was there. 

‘‘Friends!’? was the reply, which 
sounded from several voices at once. 





ee 





placing it under his head, stretched | 
himself in a cavity between the bank of 
the shore, and a huge fragment of rock} 
which had started from its bed dines! 


' 


and was firmly fixed on the beach. He | 


now listened in.silence to await the re- 
sult of the signal sound of the trumpet, 
which had struck upon his ear. 


and the black water extended at a dis- 
tance beyond. Soon a barge with eight 
men approached the shore; the oars 
were muffled, and universal silence 


From’ shall drive it from its hinges.” 
the position in which he lay, he could | 


discern the landing-place on the beach, || 


** Whom seek ye, at this late hour,” 
continued Ovando, ** there is no one in 


the dwelling but the family, who have all) 


retired to rest—Begone !—there is no 
admittance here to night.” 

** Aye !—but there is admittance, un- 
‘less your house is made of iron,” said a 
‘rough voice, ‘‘ open the door, or force 


**He who enters first, dies!” 
Ovando. 

‘*We will risk that,’’ said a voice 
which Ovando recognized as the stran- 
ger’s. ‘Open the door, my good sir, 


said 





seemed to pervade the movements of, 
the crew ; presently they reached the 
beach, and hauled the boat upon the 
shore, fastening it to a rock near the 
Bank. Instead of eight, which he had 
previously counted, he could now dis- 
tinctly see nine, one of whom resembled 
in size the stranger who had visited 
the hamlet. Leaving one of their num- 
ber to guard the boat, the rest clam- 
bered up the steep bank, cautious and 
silent, each armed with a sword and 
musket. 


Ovando waited until they bad disap- 


arose, taking the secret winding path 
that led to the rear of his sequestered 
residence, hastened to the house. On 
reaching the bamlet and fastening the 


door, he extinguished the lamp and con- 
cealed himself in one corner of the 


itis friends, and not foes we seek within 
your dwelling.” 

“1 tell you,” said Ovando, ‘you 
have neither friends nor foes in my 
house ;—and this door opens not but by 
force, until the morning’s dawn—admit- 
tance then is free to all.” 

Enraged at not gaining a ready en- 
trance, with horrid oaths one of the 
gang fired his musket at the door, the 
ball of which with some splinters from 
the wood work, whizzed past the head of 
Ovando. The report of the “musket 
awakened Almyra, who trembling, arose 
and rushed into the room where Ovando 
stood guarding the door. ‘* Return to 
your room, Almyra,” said he, **a band 
of lawless ruffians, has beset the house 
and are determined to enter by force. 


Go back and protect your infant while | 
remain to defend you.” 





zoom that he might not be seen from the| 
« The ilustriott 








A thundering rattling against the door 


iber of muskets, soon drove it ehatter- 
ed, from its hinges. Ovando know- 
ing their numbers, would have uselessly 
ithrown away his life in defending the 
entrance, and accordingly made no re- 
sistance as they rushed into the room 
‘breathing vengeance upon him. “ Seize 
him, comrades, and bear him to the 
shore,” said the commander in a tone of 
authority. 

Lightning seemed to flash from the 
eyes of Ovando, as he placed himself 
against the door of the room which con- 
tained Almyra, and drew his broad 
sword from its steely sheath. ‘If you 
bear my body to yonder shore, it shall 
| be a corpse. 


| 








In this sanctuary of inno- 
cence reposes my wife and child, (point- 
ing to the door of Almyra’s room) and 
at the threshold of which Ovando must 
must fall, ere daring ruffians bear him 
‘from its entrance.” 

A consultation was held among the 
igang for a few moments; when the 
leader of the party addressed him!— 
“Are you aware, rash man, that in coo- 
itending with us you seek destruction? 
|Can you think that in thus braving our 
'wills, you will escape from our hands ? 
,No!—either dead or alive, you accom- 
pany us to the shore,—most willingly 
would we spare you the pains of sepa- 
ration, but imperious necessity compels 
ius to deliver you into hands that wish 
to receive you as a friend and compan- 
‘ion. We act not under our own orders, 
but under these of one, whose will is 
law ;—Do you know this signet?” pre 
senting him with an emerald. 

Ovando took the token of remem- 
brance in silence from the leader of the 
band, and placing it on his finger, ina 
hollow voice rendered sepulchural by 
the recollection of his situation, answer 
ed the chief :—‘*1 will accompany yo; 
but not to night—at the dawning of the 
day I will start to meet your chief. My 
word, like the will of your leader, § 
law. The owner of this token knows 
the honour of Ovando—you have fulfil: 
led your duty, and on the rocky-bound 
shore at the entrance of the harbour be 
will find me as the star of day peep? 
over the distant hills.” ** Be it so,” Te 
plied the leader of the party; ‘but 
should you fail no power on earth will, 
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They then quit the house and proceed- jas, and songs, which altogether had} on a giant’s helmet. 


ed to the shore, leaving Ovando to ful- 
fil his promise. 
(To be continued. ) 








A SPANISH TALE. 
(Continued from page 52.) 


Don Francisco’s soul died within 
him at the sound of this eternal story ; 
and he probably wished the tale and the 


teller of it at Jeast in purgatory. He) 


sprang on his feet, and ran into the midst 
of the crowd. The first person he 
struck against was the young hussar. 
* Don,’”’ said he, with a loud laugh, “1 
have discovered a secret. ‘The old 
Captain-General has been putting a trick 
upon all the men of honour in Valencia, 
for which | am determined to be reven- 
ged. I have beard him a hundred times 
deny that he had a living soul belonging 
to him. He scoffs at matrimony, as, 
having tried it, he well may ; but to dis- 
own his daughter, or to hide her, the 
worse offence of the two, deserves iin- 
mediate punishment.”? The Don scarce- 


ly answered him, for at that moment 


some curious thoughts had come into 
his mind. Masanasa was certainly on 
the borders of the forest, where he bad 
been that night—a treasure was hidden 
there, and he now began to trace, be-. 
tween her features and those of the old 
man, the kind of resemblance that might 
be between whimsical deformity and 
extreme lovliness. But I must pass 
over the conversation that followed be- 
tween the hussar and the Don, and the 
Don and the Conde, because all my 
young readers will imagine it for them- 
selyes, and my old ones will not believe. 
it, though [ brought a Carmelite to swear. 
to every syllable. By this time the, 
troopers had returned, carrying with’ 
them the incendiaries, who turned out. 
to be nothing worse than the bakers of 
the Palace-Quarter, making their annual 
rejoicings in honour of St. Joseph, and 
burning his image, of twice the usual 
size, in honour of the new Captain-| 
General. The alarm on the side of 
Masanasa had been of the same kind, | 
and a procession of woodmen from the 
forest was soon seen coming by the long 
poplar avenue, with lighted faggots on 
the tops of poles, and drums, dulzay- 





9 very gay effect as they passed over 
\|the water to pay their respects in front 
| ag 

| of the palace. Before the ball broke 


| up, the Conde, having been forced to 


| 
| 


acknowledge that he had a daughicr, had 
_Wagered the very sword that Count O’- 
| Reilly had given him on the quarter- 
‘deck of the San Stefano, against the best 
set of Segovia moles in the Don’s sta- 
bles, that he would not find out where 
his daughter was hid. The wager was ac- 
cepted at once ; wine was drank upon it, 
and by the time the parting glass was fin- 
ished, the Don, inspired by love and the 
purest Xeres, had laid three more wagers 
that he would not only see her, but get 
a ring from her, a lock of her hair, and 
even a promise of marriage. The im- 
pudent hussar was astonished at his im- 
pudence, and tried to restrain him, but 
it was impossible, for when love and 
wine are yoked in the same harness, as 
that most excellent poet, Pontales, says. 
“ We may as well make them a present 
of the reins.” 

It may be supposed that the lover did 


twilight was grey, he rose, and was in 
full consultation with the hussar. They 
went out soon after, passing over the 
Serranos bridge, and taking their way 
on horseback by the Murviedro suburb. 
How they were to get to the forest by 
that road, is more than | know; but 
perhaps they took it to escape being 
followed. ‘They had no attendant but 
that scapegrace ‘Tomaso, and passed 
away through the elms like shadows. 
One moment they stopped to give a 
look at the Alameda ance the river's 
bank. Every one knows what the fa- 
mous Fray Cojuello said, ** That when 
the curse was laid on the earth, heaven 
excepted the five miles round Valencia.” 
But in my mind, the best part of those 
five miles is no more than a mule’s sta- 
ble to the river’s bank above the Alme- 
da; such groves of sycamores, with 
openings here and there—liltle gardens, 
stuffed with tomatos and peaches—such 
cottages, that for neatness look like 
birds’ nests, covered up to the thatch 
with rose-bushes, and the whole crown- 
ed with that thick row of orange-trees 
that is in sight all the way from Fonte- 
ra, and might be taken for a golden crest 











- > 


jon This sight, by the 
‘rising sun, Was as pretty a one as lord 


or lover could have stopped to see. At 


‘Masanasa they found that they were in 
the right so far, as to know that there 
was a family in an old Dominican Con- 
vent, which the Captain-General fre- 
quently visited, but only after dusk ; 
_and that but one male domestic was ever 
‘seen, and he an old deaf soldier of the 
Watlloons, who came row and then into 
‘the village for provisions. The cava- 
tiers had scarcely heard all this, and 
‘were pondering over their chocolate 
chow they were to learn more, when the 
‘whole village seemed pouring by the 
‘Fonda, crying out that a murder had 
‘been committed on the Grandee of 
Spain, by a banditti, and that their cap- 
tain was taken. The cavaliers were 
‘soon in the street, and were much puz- 
ziled by the different stories of the en- 
gagement. Some said that the famous 
‘Montenero de Andar, who had carried 
‘the Duke of Medina from his own hall 
door, a year ortwo before, was a prison- 





er; others, that the banditti had come 


Ce 
not sleep much that night, and before| from Arragon, beating all the king's 


troops by the way, and that there had 
been a regular battle, in which the ofh- 
‘cers of ithe Ronda of Valencia had earn- 
ed immortal honour; with maoy other 
‘tales of the same kind. 

At length the prisoner was brought in 
sitting behind one of the horsemen of 
ithe Ronda, and the air rang with shouts 
for the valour of the troop. However, 
his face was soon known, and it turned 
out thatthe star of a grandee having 
been found in the wood, farther inquiry 
discovered that a shot had been fired by 
the Walloon in the night, and be was thus 
impeached ofthe murder. It was to no 
purpose that he denied the whole affair ; 
he was thrown into the guard-house, the 
women with whom he had dealt for pro- 
visions following him, every one in 
tears. The Don and the hussar went 
to see him, and, by a duro or two, found 
jout all his secrets. They did not 
‘amount to much, and the old man could 
only tell, that the Donna Rosanna was 
the Captain-General’s daughter, and 
that from her father’s fear of the famons 
callantry of the Valencian cavaliers, he 
had, on his coming to the command, 











purchased the convent, where the 
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young lady was to remain shut up wi 
her Duenna and her women servants, 
until his return to Madrid, which was to 
be within two years. As the Don gave 
his honour that nothing of their conver- 
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sation should be told, the old man ac- 
knowledged that he had, the night be- 
fore, fired at some marauder whom he 
had seen on the point of getting over 
the garden wall. * Now, Don,” said 
the hussar, on the way back te his Fon- 
da, ** | suppose, as your curiosity is sat- 
isfied, we may ride back to Valencia, 
and, if you please, we will take the open 
road like honest men.’’—** Here, To- 
maso, said the Don, as if he had not 
heard a word that he said, “ take these 
ten pistoles, and buy me a dingoise, beg- 
gar, peasant, or gipsy, any thing.” To- 
maso came back in a few moments with 
* both his arms full ; he had infact not gone 
out of the Fonda ; for the crowd round 
the kitchen-stove shewed as curious a 
collection of all kinds of rags as his 
heart could wish. As he laid them one 
by one on the floor, basquinas, capotes, 
sombreros, mantillas, and all, the Don 
and the hussar could not restrain peals 












of laughter; for such a collection of | 
sheep-skin patches, bits of woolen and | 
ielt, with here and there a stripe of 
Lyons’ silk, stolen from some smuggler’s 
pack, was perhaps never laid side by 
_ side since the time of the Moors. Then 
Tomaso would take them and give a 
little account of each, shewing them 
round like an experienced auctioneer, 
till the noise caught the ears of the 
crowd, and the passage was thronged 
with the maid-servants and travellers, 
roaring with merriment as they heard 
the comical histories of their clothing. 
This day was talked of for a long.time 
after in the village. In the course of 
the evening the old soldier was dis- 
charged, as no one came forward against 
bim ; and Don Francisco did not let him 
go home without a parting present. 
Next day, when the Lady Rosanna 
bad retired to her siesta, she was awoke 
by her Daenna’s tapping at the door to 
ask, whether she would not see a ped- 
jar, who had brought the most beautiful 
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ed, but the Duenna seemed so anxious, 


ribbons and silk-nets in the world. The|| 
jady was rather angry at being disturb-| 





‘* Well, Duenna,” said she smiling, and 
I never remember a sweeter smile than 


she could put on, ‘ what am I to have} 


from this wonderful merchant for losing 
my dream 2’ The Duenna crossed her- 
self, and said, “that dreams were the 
work of the tempter # and that every 
dream cost her at least a peseto and two 
aves.” —** No matter,” replied Donna, 
‘we will talk about this another time. 


‘ But,” said she in a low tone, and sigh- | 


ing as she trned away, ‘all the ribbons 


in Valencia would not be worth my |: 


dream.” 
(T’o be continued.) 


————— oe 
DESULTORY READING. 
Our belles will be amused to learn 


that it was only 279 years ago since pins || 


were first introduced into England. Be- 
fore that the ladies made use of skewers. 
The same year the first silk-stockings 


were worn by the king of France ; and it|' 


appears that our grand-dames of England 
did then (as their daughters do now) 
borrow their fashions from that gay na- 
tion, for seventeen years after the 
queen of England introduced the same 
extravagance of wearing silk stockings| 
into her dominions. 

Watches were brought from Germany | 
into England just 225 years ago; and 
some of them may be running now.— 
There is in the Philadelphia Library, a 
clock made for Oliver Cromwell, which 


keeps excellent time yet. There is 
also another singular clock there, which | 
regularly rings of itself every evening at} 
sunset, when every body retires and 
the library is closed. 

Spectacles were invented 537 years ago. 

Powdering of hair, was introduced by 
a parcel of ballad singers, who, to make 
themselves look more ludicrous, used 
to flower or powder their heads. This 
was 207 years ago: 173 years since an 
association was formed in pious: o 
Massachusetts, by the Governor and 
council, to prevent men from wearing 
long hair ! ! 

Tobacco was first introduced into Eng- 
land in 1583, from Virginia, and duellin 
four years afler. Query. Is there aty 
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that at length she got up and let her in. 


connexion between. tobacco and duel- 
ling? Answer-it ye Quids / 


has been in motion ever since, and | 


333 years ago coaches were first 
used in England. 

222 years ago the English first began 
to build with brick ; and perhaps par- 
tially to this circumstance may be attri- 
buted the destruction of the great fire 
in London, 64 years after, which con- 
sumed 13,000 houses—for previously 
most of the houses of the English, even 
‘in London, were wooden. 

Glass windows began to be used in 
England in 1180. 

Tea was first drank in England 146 
years ago, but chocolate was known in 
Europe 141 years before. 

Potatoes were first brought from 
Mexico into Ireland, 253 years ago; 
knives and forks began to be used in 
England, only the year before. 

515 years ago, interest on money in 
England was 45 per cent! If it decrease 
so in value for 515 more, those golden 
‘times ought to come when a man should 
give 45 cents to get rid of adollar. A 
pound sterling, or a French livre in 
those days of yore, was a pound in 
weight of silver. 
| Shakers or Dancing Quakers, were 
known at Aix la Chapelle in the [4th 
century. 

tn 1015 a law was passed in England 
fo prevent parents from selling their 
children ! , 
| The king of England obtained the 
title of ** defender of the faith” through 
‘their ancestor, Henry VIII, upon whom 
the Pope conferred it on account of his 
| writings. 22 years afterwards he quar- 

relled with the Pope, because he would 

‘not divorce him from one wife that he 
might marry another ; laughed at the 
bull of excommunication, disfranchized 
all the monasteries in his kingdom, 
\seized their estates, turned the nuns 
adrift, &c. and was the cause of estab- 
lishing the Protestant religion in the 
realm. So what can be more ludicrous 
to a simple republican, than the prepos- 
terous vanity of the English monarch— 
King of Great Britain, France and Ire- 
land ; Defender of the Faith, &c. &c. 

In 1298 splinters of wood were gen- 
erally used in Europe for lights, and 
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i |iwine was only sold by the apothecaries, 


as a cordial! 
times ! 


How changed are the 
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DESCRIPTION OF A GOOD OPATOR. 
He is always pure, clear, and harmo- 
pious in his style ; and is more especial- 
ly attentive to suit it to the occasion: 
it seems to spring from bis subject, and 
the words wait ready, without his indus- 
try, to clothe his thoughts, as fast as 
they rise in the mind. He is plain and 
modest in proposing ; distinct and accu- 
rate in sufolding ; weighty and pressing 
in confirming ; in the application touch- 
ing, warming, penetrating. He is close, 
connected, full of dignity and energy in 
reasoning ; clear and distinct in explain- 
ing; lively and short in relating ; exact, 
though concise, in describing; quick, 
rapid, animated in passion. 

He mingles the fire of the poet with 
the simplicity of the philosopher, and 
the grave majesty of the historian ; 1s 
sparing of digressions, easy in transi- 
tions, accurate in comparisons, weighty 
in reflections. Never more artful than 
in concealing art. Seeming most natural 
where most skilful; most easy where 
he had laboured most ; correct with spi- 
rit; entertaining with solidity; with 
seeming liberty observing always strict 
method ; never appearing to wander, 
but in order to make his return more 
effectual ; nor seekiug to please, but 
with a view to persuade. Still gratify- 
ing your curiosity with somewhat new, 
yet still keeping it up by a prospect of 
more, ever rewarding your attention, at 
the same time redoubling it. At every 
step, as in the ascending of a high hill, | 
he presents to you a new prospect, with 
a glimpse of more opening behind.— 
Thus still satisfied, still unsatisfied, you 
are led on from expectation to expecta- 
tion, and remain in suspense, until you 
strive at the summit, the close and 
winding up of all; from whence you 
see the scheme complete; one just, 
well-conducted whole. 


xt 




















RUSSIAN DISCOVERIES. 


In the year 1820, a journey of disco- 
very by land was ordered by the govern- 
ment, to explore the extreme North and 
North-East of Asia. Lieuts. Wrangel 
and Anjou, of the navy, were chosen for 
this expedition. After having made the 
necessary preparations, they departed 
for Neukolyma, in the north-eastern 


. 


remain for the year 1822, and then to 





part of Siveria. On the 19th February, | 
1821, they left Neukolyma in sledges 
drawn by dogs, when the cold was 32 
| deg. Reaumur, io order to ascertain the 
position of Schehaladskoi-Noss, which 
Capt. Burney lately conjectured might 
be an isthmus joining Asia with the con- 
linent of America. The travellers suc- 
ceeded in determining the whole coast 
astronomically, going themselves entire- 
ly round the coast, and proceeding a 
day’s journey farther to the west, thus! 
convincing themselves that Asia and 
America are not united there by an isth- 
mus. On the 15th March, the expedi- 
tion returned to Neukolyma. On the: 
22d March, Mr. Wrangel undertook a se- 
| cond journey, likewise in sledges drawn, | 
iby dogs, with ten companions, in the di- | 
‘rection to the north, in order to look! 
for the great Continent which is suppo- | 
sed to exist there. The principal ob-' 
stacle they met with was the thin ice,’ 
which being broken to pieces by con-| 
tinued storms, was piled up in moun-| 
tains, and rendered farther progress | 

















impossible. Ata bear-hunt, which the) 
sudden bursting of the ice, accompanied 
by a dreadful noise resembling thunder. | 
On their journey back, which the trav-, 
ellers were obliged to make without ac- 
complishing their object, they surveyed | 
the Bear Islands, and after an absence 
of 38 days arrived safely at Neukolyma, 
on the 26th of April, where they are to, 


continue their researches. —Eng. Mag. 
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SAVAGE COURTSHIP. 


The first act of courtship of a New 
Zealander, is to knock down his beloved 
with a club, and then drag her from her’ 








friends into the woods! There is at least, 
no hypocrisy in this mode of behaviour, | 
and we really think it almost as becoming | 
and creditable as first promising and vow- | 
ing to cherish and protect a woman, and 
then knock her down, sometimes even. 
with a club in the New Zealand style, 
and at others by the more civilized and 
circuitous, but not less efficacious way 
of neglect and ill-treatment. The latter 


mode, as we all know, may be safely 





company undertook, they observed a'| 


el _————a 
isfaction of many honourable, right hon- 
ourable, and most illustrious personages ; 
among whom, it is boldly maintained, 
are to be found some who are in the 
daily practice of ‘all the domestic vir- 
tues.” ‘This, as the Dutch showman 
says, is indeed, “the vonder of von- 
ders !”’ 








———— 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


DERIVATION OF & GOOD BYE.” 
This word, which is used so promis- 
cuously, and seems at first sight to bear 
no signification, is derived from the 
German word, ‘byan,” home: Good- 
bye, therefore, signifies ‘‘ may all be well 


at home.”’ Coke, the celebrated com- * 


mentator on Lyttleton, seems to think 
this the most probable derivation of the 
word. 





MEN OF STRAW. 


A modern traveller in Italy, relates 
the following whimsical account of a 
ruse de guerre practised by a highway 
robber : 

‘*My companions in the diligence 
were all onthe qui vive, for the carriage 


i had been 8t6pped and robbed two evc- 


nings before, by a single footpad. This 
fellow had practised a most ingenious 


and daring stratagem to effect his pur- 


pose. He manufactured ten figures of 
straw, who in the duskiness of them, 


| appeared armed with fusiles and sabres ; 


he drew them up in the road in battle 
array : and, having taken his post a little 
in advance of his corps, he ordered the 
diligence to stop, threatening if the 
least resistance was offered, to call up 
his companions and put all the passen- 


|gers to death. In this manner he laid 
‘the whole party under contribution, 


amongst whom were two Spanish mer- 


ses were heavily laden, and who weré 
all armed.” 


—_——_ = 


A lady sometime since on a visit to 
the British Museum, asked the person 
in attendance if they had a skull of Oli- 
ver Cromwell? Being answered in the 
negative, ‘' Dear me,”’ said she, ‘* that’s 
very strange; they have one at Ox- 





practised by ‘‘the most accomplished | 





gentlemen in Europe,” to the entire sat: | 


ford.” 


chants with their servants, whose pure” 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET- 
ESSAYIST, No. 7. 
DEATH. 


6 Pomp, and luxury, and wealth, and power, 


“ Embitter Death's inevitable hour.” 
ANON. 


Nothing. ought to have greater influ- 
énce on’the mind of man, than Death ; 
it is the last and most awful debt of na- 
ture, and one which we must all pay 
sooner or later. ‘‘ It may,” says Dr. 
Blairg*‘ be considered in three views ; 
as the separation of the soul from the 
body ; as the conclusion of the present 
life ; as the entrance intoa new state of 
existence.” When regarded as the se- 
paration of the soul from the body, it 
creates sensations in the mind of man, 

“which are both painful and agonizing ; 
when as the conclusion of the present 





life, it occasions melancholy and dejec- 
tion: and when, as the entrance into a 
new state of existence, it becomes awful 
and alarming. To the Christian, whose 
life has been marked by a series of vir- 
tuous actions, death is sweet and consol- 
ing ; it does not come to bim clothed in 
terrors, but bears him away from the 








misfortunes and cares of this world, to 
-eternal bliss and happiness beyond the 
grave. To the sinner, who is loaded 
with vice, and who has spent the time 
which was allotted him by a Gracious 
Providence for repentance, in trans- 
gressing those Jaws which were pointed 
out to him as the guide of his conduct, 
it is truly painful and distressing. When 
he shall burst the chains of death, and 
the last trumpet shall summon him be- 
fore the bar of an offended God, where 


“ He must all bis acts reveal, 
From the Grst moment of his vital breath, 
To his jast hour of unrepenting death,” 


he finds that repentance comes too late ; 
his heart has been steeled against the 
voice of religion, and he is finally con- 
demned to everlasting perdition. 

The power of death is universal ; 
he cuts off by a single stroke, empires 
and monarchs ; the young and the old; 
and even in the bloom of life, wesee 
fellow mortals rapidly descending to the 
tomb. Where now is ALeExanpen, who, 
when he had spread devastation and 
conquest over the world, wept for more 
worlds .to conquer—whose soldiers 
thought when he was present they 





were invincible; and whose vanity 
made him think himselfa God? He is 
fallen—the tomb to. which he consigned 
thousands has received him too. Where 
is Napoteon, whose arm spread havoc 
and destruction over the nations of Eu- 
rope, and whose ambitious projects 
were bounded only by the stars? He 
too is fallen from the summit of his 
earthly glory, and perisbed an exile on 
a solitary island.* Where is Demos- 
THENES, whose voice like the thunder, 
strack terror into all who heard it? 
Where is Cicero too, whose eloquence 
commanded the admiration and applause 
of all? They have vanished before the 
arrow of death like a fleeting shadow, 
and their ashes have mouldered away 
in the dust. But they have left names 
behind which will never be forgotten— 
names which posterity will always re- 
verence. 

It is however a pleasing anticipation, 
and one which often intrudes itself apon 
our minds, amidst all the vicissitudes 
which continually surrounds us, that the 
virtuous man, however humble and 
wretched may be’ his situation here be- 
low, will hereafter inherit a crown of 
glory, ** which is incorruptible and fad- 
eth not away.” Such an one, hope 
never abandons, but cheers in adversity, 
and enables on his death-bed to ex- 
claim 


“*O Death! where is thy sting? 
where is thy victory ?” 


O Grave! 


THEODORE. 
* St Helena. 


— — 




















RECEIPT FOR CONSUMPTION. 


Completely to eradicate this disorder 
1 will not positively say the following 
receipt is capable of doing, but I will 
venture to aflirm that by a temperate 


~ POETRY. 


enw —- -—— --———_ ———— 


SELECTED FOR THE CABINET. 


BRYNHILDA, 
A Poem, by the Rev. William Herbert 
(Concluded.) 


She heard him with anguish, and raising her head, 
She gaz'd on bis features, then proudly she said 


* I chuse not two husbands, and murvel that thoy 
Should’st dare thus iutrude iv wy chamber of woe, 
Heaven witness, proud Sigurd, bow firmly | lov'd! 
My fancy adored thee, my reason approved. 
Thou saw’st me in bloom of my glory and youth, 
Aud our hearts interchang’d the chaste promise 

of truth; 
‘Mid the damse!s of Hlyndale no maid was so fair , 
So courted in bower, so dreaded in war. 
Like a virgin of slaughter I roved o'er the sea, 
Vy arm was victorious, ty valour was free, 
By prowess, by Runie enchantment and song. 
[ raised up the weak, and I beat down the strong. 
1 held the young prince ‘mid the hurly of war, 
My arm wav'd around him the charm’d scimitar; 
1 saved him in battle, I crown’d him in hall, 
Though Odin aid fate had foredoom'd him to fall, 
Hence Odin’s dread curses were pour'd ov my 
head ; 
He dooin’d the undaunted Brynhilda to wed 
But I vow'd the high vow which gods dare uot 
gainsay, 
That the bravest in warfare should bear me 
away ; 
And full well I knew that thou Sigurd, alone 
Of mortals, the boldest in battle had shone, 
[ knew that none other the furnace could stem. 
(So wrought was the spell, aud so fierce was the 
flame) 
Save Sigurd the glorious, the slayer of kings, 
With the spoils of the dragon, his gold and his 


rings. 

Now thy treason has marr’d me, te Gannar re- 
siga’d 

By the force of the spell, when my reason was 
blind. 


i At my nuptials, I loath’d the embrace of his lust, 
But I smother’d my hate, and conceal’d my dis- 
gust ; 

And soover than forfeit the faith which I gave 
At the altar to him, I will sink in my grave. 
Like a brother thou slept’st in the gloom by my 
side, 








mode of living (avoiding spirituous }i-|| 44 pure as the day-star was Gunnar’s young 


quors wholly) wearing flanne) next to 
the skin, and taking every morning half 
a pint of new milk, mixed with the ex- 
pressive juice of green hoarhound, the 
complaint will not only be relieved, but 
the individual shall procure to himself a 
length of days beyond what the mildest 
fever could give room to hope for. 





bride, 
Yet hence did Gudruna revile me, and say 
In the arms of proud Sigurd despoile od I lay. 
Now, Prince, shalt thou perish, if vengeance be 
due 
To love disappointed, though faithful and true: 
Though gallant thou ridest to the battle afar, 
Though foremost thy steed in tho red fields of 
war, 
‘Like the death-breathing blast of the pestilent 
night 





Bigotry murders religion, to. frighten |} MY bate shall o’ertake thee, my fury shall smite" 


fools with her ghost. 


He left her desponding ; then sadly she rose, 
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Like a lily all pale, from the couch of ber woes. 

Stream loosely the ringlets of jet o’er ber breast, 

And her eyes’ ray was languid, with sorrow op- 
prest: 

Yct lovely she mov’d like the silvery beam 

Of the moonlight that kisses the slow-glidinug 
stream. 

She sought Gunnar’s chamber, awhile by his side, 

Stood mournfully pensive, thensternly she cried : 





«To thee have I pledg’d my firm oath as thy 

bride, 

Aod Gunnar, I bate thee! yet be it not said, 

That Budela’s proud daughter her faith has be- 
tray d 

To thee (woe the hour!) by the vengeance of 
Heaven. 

The flower of wy youth and my fealty was given. 

Nor mortal shal! dure, with the breath of frail 
love, 

The heart of ill-fated Brynhilda to move. 

But never agaia shall U resi on thy bed, 

And ne’er on my breast shalt thou pillow thy 
head, 

Till slain by thy steel in the night's silent hour 

The treacb’rous Sigurd lies stiff in his gore ; 

Till by treason he falls, who by treason bas left 

Brynhiléa of joy and of honour bereft.” 


Sad Gunnar, what strife thy fond bosom must 
rend! 

First gaze on her beauty, then think of thy friend ! 
The sluinber of midaight has seal’d his hold eyes, 
In the arms of Gudruna defenceless he lies. 
"Fie done! in his blood the coid warrior is found, 
But breathless his murderer lies on the ground. 
Though gored and expiring, ere lifeless he fell, 
Stout Sigurd’s arm sent his assassin to hell. 


*Mid the night's baleful gloom, see the torches 
that glare! 
The mourners that give their wild lecks to the air! 
She has mounted the funeral pile with the slain, 
With her slaves, with her women, a loud shriek- 
ing train. 
The fairest, the noblest, for honour and truth, 
In the prime of her glory, the bloom of her youth, 
The fire shall consume them the living avd dead, 
And none lofty mound their cold ashes be laid. 


= 
FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


Messrs. Editors,—The following Ode from the 
pen of a native bard, who has commanded not a 
little of public attention under various signa- 
tures, affords evidence which not even the bit- 
terness of British Reviewers will question, that 
poetical genius may exist even in the atmosphere 
of Liberty. 

It originally appeared in the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser last winter. Yet, this circumstance will 
not render it less valuable to that portion of 
your readers who can sympathize in the deep 
feelings of the soul, poured forth ia strains at 
once rich, impassioned, and sublime. 

AMERICANUS. 


— ODE TO WINTER. 
Hail Winter, in thy drapery of Storm ! 
Hail stern and des’late empress of the year! 


| Thy howling tempests, aud thy haggard form 
To me, than Spring's soft breathiugs, are more 
dear! 
Thy brcast of snow—thy biting atmosphere, 
And all thy cold inhospitable train 
Of winds and frost, and storm, are less severe, 
Than things that in the human world obtain, 
Which murder all our peace, and triumph o'er 
the slain. 


Hail dreary Winter! sullen as thou art, 
There is a truth,—au honesty in thee, 
Which. tho’ it freeze, will ne'er decvive the heart, 
Like gaudy Spring’s fantastic witchery ; 
That blooms, and withers, aud decays :—and 
we 
Can scarce behold it, ere ‘tis pass’d away, 
Like woman's love, and woman's Treachery!— 
Thy frigid brow, aud cold embraces may 
Chill ail our expectations, but will ne'er betray. 


»4 


Hail Wiuter!—Hail thou grave of the dead year! 
The wr-ck of Seasons sleeps beneath thy 
shroud ; 
Spring’s fair enchantments, Summer's bright 
career, 
And Autunin’s merry revelry, have bow'd 
To thy control, as fades a gilded cloud 
Before the night,—and desolate and drear, 
Dismantled nature lies, while fierce and loud 
Thy howling dirge now swells above the bier 


a 


_— 





= eT 
Oh! thou art welcome !—for there ig to me, 
In the fierce ragings of thy storms, which roll 
Around my lonely form, a melody,— 
A music which I love !—The Icafless tree, 
The bleak grey rock, the mountain's hoary peak, 
All which are stern insignia of thee, 
And thy keen blasts which rush upon ny cheek, 
All, all have tongues for me, and of iny fortunes 
speak ! 


My Spring was promising but changeable, 

Aud many bright and pleasing hopes did start, 

But withered in the embryo, and fell 

Fruitless upon my too expectant heart! 

There they are sepulcher'd ;—and still the 
smart 

Of their rewembranee, isa living theme 

For my dark thoughts, which brood, as ‘twere 
apart 

From life and its dull incidents, and dream 

U1 things that may not be, and with strange bod- 

ings teem. 


The Summer of my passions was but brief, 
But it was scorching as the torrid ray '—~— 
Wilting and withering every verdant leaf 
Of greener expectations —and the gay 
And glowing work of faucy, shrunk away; 
And all my former cherished scenes were sear ; 
And then abortive Autumn came to pay 
Me with a bligbted sheaf, and disappear, 
And yield my spirit up to Winter's wild career! 





Of Spring and Suwmer’s charms, of Autumn's 
merry cheer. 





The buddings and the blossomings of Spring 
Are like youth's hopes and pleasures, which 


Now lonely '—lonely '—lonely! is the cry, 
Which from my solitary spirit gushes, 
As o'er my heart, where all my dead hopes lie, 





decay ; 

They bloom ard flourish for a while, and fling 
A dying fragrance, and then pass away! 
Then comes bot summer with its scorching ray, 

And withers Spring's too delicate remains ; 
E’eo like our passions, whose impetuous sway 

Turns all our young delights into deep pains, 

And withers every flower on fancy’s youthful 

plains. 


Mild Autumn with her over-flowing horv, 
Succeeding comes, luxuriant and serene ; 

Rich, ruddy grapes, her cheerful brows adorn, 
And bounteous plenty smiles o'er all the scene : 
But, ah! how soon does Autumn change her 

mein! 

How soon are her blythe revelries forgot !— 
Dall, gloomy calms, with fitful blasts between, 

Are the drear sequel of her solemn lot; 

And Autunin’s choicest fruits have ripen‘d but 


to rot! 


Stern, desolating, howling like the roar 
| Of angry ocean, Winter onward sweeps, 
And rushes all impetuously o°er 
The bosom of creation—on which sleeps 
The dust of what bas been; and nature weeps 
O’er the dark devastation, and her tears, 
Ev'n like the stream which from the mountaio 


creeps, 


eee 








The drifting tempest of misfortune rushes, 
And piles the mountain of its storm and crushes 
The feeble strength, with which ft heave in vain, 
Agaiust th’ incumbent weight—which never 
hushes 
In its accumulation, but amain, 
Bends my upheaving soul with ever pressing pain ! 


ithe sweeping storms, Oh Winter! soon shall 


cease, 
And fairer scenes shall still succeed to thee; 


{| The verdant earth shall smile again in peace— 


Foilage shall clothe the desoiated tree, 
And e’en upon the bleak rock, there shall be 
A green and living moss; and there shall spring 
Upon the mountain's peak, new drapery ; 
And where thy blasts now rush, sweet birds shall 
sing, 
And merry—wmerry sounds shall through creation 


ring! 


But ob! the blighting Winter of the soul,— 
The freezing desolation of the beart,— 
O°er which the tempests of the spirit roll, 
Shall feel in life, no renovation start !— 
No Spring of hope, succeeding, shall impart 
The verdure of our brighter days, nor bring 
Forgetfulness to memory's ceaseless smart ; 
But grief 6 accumulating storm shall fling 
Into the ruined soul an everlasting sting! 


MARO. 


, 


eee eee 
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A melancholy waste,—a gloomy wreck of years. 


Freeze as they start, and nature thus appears 


Hail Winter, sulleo kindred of my som 3 


« Eifles make the sum of human things, 
And half our misery from our folly springs 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO 


O! wherefore did we meet, 
With feelings too elate,— 
To gaze in kindness, and to greet 
In moments passionate and fleet, 
And then to separate? 


Why did we not forget, 
Tn absence, every thought 
Of those bright scenes in whieh we met, 


* ag ' Since only saduess and regret, 


The deep remembrance brought ? 


Why have we met again, 
Since we again must part ; 

Since ‘tis but to revive in vain, 

Hopes which must die and leave a pain 
Still lingering round the heart? 


©! had our last farewell, 
Thro’ life have been our last, 
The anxious sigh,—the painful swell, 
Which we must bear, but may not tell, 
Had slumbered with the past! 


But we again have met, 
To part, pechaps ferever,— 
Yet can our bosoms e’er forget 
Feelings which have been, and are yet? 
O! never, love!—O! never! 


My fortunes lead away, 
Whither I cannot tell; 
But this with fervent heart I pray,— 
May thine be life's unclouded day ‘— 
Farewell !—dear gir}, farewell! 


. May Ist, 1822. 
wre we 
FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 





; ee. TO _ 
The night was beautiful'—it smiled 
 «  Serenely sweet and sweetly mifd, 


was calm,—save now and then 
breeze flatter’d by, 





Liow lovely didst thou seem ! 

More beautrous than the night; 
Thy jetty locks did stream, 
Thy sparkling eye did beam 

In wild fits of delight. 


Thy blushing cheek,—thy lily brow, 
Thy lips—thine eyes—thy neck of snow, 
Before .ay fancy move ; 
% Dearest '—I cail’d them all my own, 
Iclasp’d around thy waste a zone, 
And whisper’d “ love !” 


Thou dist not smile,—but from thine eye, 
A tear-drop stole with milduess, 


But when I said “ farewell”—thy sigh 
Was breath'd with wildness. 


The fire of youth burnt high, 
Delicious was the feeling, 

Bright spirits hover'd by,— 

My soul was bursting from mine eye, 

Its latent glow revealing. 








O! love was made for those, 
Who knew no other power ;— 
*Tis swetest when it glows 


In misery's hour. 


A cloud of grief may move, 
And tarry darkly o'er thee, 
‘Tis but in joy I love, 
—In grief, I do adore thec! 
EUSTACE, 








o—— ———— 








cna, . 


jstates that he sat down amidst a burst of ap- 
| plause. 


| We are pleased to see that arrangements are 
making to celebrate the 4th of July in the ueua! 
istyle. It isa day dear to the heart of every 
igenuine American, and one which we trust will 
“never cease to be hailed by them as the birth 


| day of our happy country 
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| TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


(cP We acknowledge the receipt of severa} 


favours from our correspondents, which will ap- 


}pear in our next, “ Horentius” “ Eustace,” and 


‘| “A.G.” are filed for No. 9. 


“Gtttee” & Eugenius,’ “Mac Ivour” and 
* Florianus,” are received, all of which will 











SATURDAY, JUNE 29, 1822. 








—and its Thoughts—in Scraps, Sketches, 
Fragments,” by Mrs. Morton, of Dorchester. 
It is to be in one vol. 8vo.—price $2 50. 


new and popular drama founded on the celebra- 
ted novel of that name, was performed at Balti- 
more. Mr. Cooper, we perceive by the papers, 
took his benefit in that place on the Monday 
evening previous, in the tragedy of Virginius, or 
the Libertion of Rome. The character of Vir- 
ginius was sustained by Mr. C. in which he was 
received with unbounded applause. 











An elegant hat manufactured from spear-grass, 
by Miss St. Martin, of this city, has been for- 
Warded to the President of the United States, 
as a present from that lady. 


Fires.—A fire took place at Portland, Maine, 
on the 15th inst. which destroyed 11 houses, to- 
gether with about 15 barns, shops, &c.—loss 
estimated at $20,000. 

Ow Sunday last, a fire broke out in a lumber- 
yard in Baltimore, consuming an immense quan- 
tity of boards, timber, &c together with seven- 
teen large brick warehouses, situated near the 
spot. Several others were also destroyed. The 
total loss o! buildings large and small, was near 
thirty—anod the amount of property destroyed 
is estimated at $123,000. 


A meeting of the African Institution was held 
in London on the 0th of May, when a report 
was read, stating the number of vessels employ- 








praise to the South-American governments in 
abolishing the trade, and that of the U. States in 
declaring it piracy. Ourcountryman John Ran- 
dolph was present, and addressed the meeting, 








shown to his country. The London Times 
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NEW-YORK, | 


On Wednesday evening last, ‘The Pirate,” a || 


ed in the slave trade; and adverting in terms of 


to express his thanks for the mark of respect 


meet with due attention. 








MARRIED, 


On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. Tho- 





Literary.—Messrs. Wells & Lilly, of Boston, arrears ee. ween. Moe, to Hise Bin 


have issued proposals for publishing, “ My Mind i] 
and '| 


Ganter, all of this city. 

On the same eveniug, by the Rev. Mr. Knox, 
| Mr. Henry R. Shankland, of Albany, to Miss 
Sally Ann Rosenerant, ofthis city. 

On Wednesday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. 
Ross, James Seaman, M. D. to Miss Anielia 
| Ketchum, daughter of the Rev. Joc! Ketchum, 
of this city. 

On Wednesday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. 
|| MeMurray, Harris Scovell, Esq. to Miss Eliza- 
# beth Burr, both of this city. 

Ou Saturday evening last, by the Rev. Isaac 
Lent, Mr. Leonard Allen, of this city, to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Parburt, of Virginia. 


{ 
' 
; 

i} 








DIED, 


On Tuesday evening last, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Giles, widow of Gen. Aquila Giles, late of this 
city. 

At Natchez, on the 29th May, of a pulmonary 
complaint, Jobn C. Griffith, m. p. aged 27,4 
native of Newark, N. J. 
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PaMPHLETS, Carvs, HANDBILLS, CIRCU- 
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patch, at the office of the Ladies’ Literary Ca- 
binet, No. 30 William-st. directly opposite the 
Poat office. 


§<3> Subscriptions for the Cabinet, re- 


ceived at the publisher's office No. 30 William- 
street, directly opposite the Post-Office. 
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